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Give us the conscience that a good dog owns; 
The love, the trust that guides his faithful feet, 
T^e courage of a dog that helps him pass the meat 
And smile and be contented with his bones. 






THE CUR AND THE 
COYOTE 

He was a dog, and they 
called him Joe. He had no 
godfather, but was named after 
Chip Moseby's one rich relative 
whom the brute resembled 
physically — and it wasn't a com- 
pliment to either. 

Joe's ancestry was a matter 
to pass over politely and forget. 
He was a large animal, with the 
unmistakable build of the wolf- 
hound; yet his blood was mixed 
with many another hardy breed. 
His hair, of a dirty yellowish 
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brown, grew in every possible 
direction, except that designed 
by a beauty-loving Creator, 
while his undershot jaw hinted 
at the possibility of a bull- 
terrier figuring as co-respondent 
in some long-forgotten scandal. 

Therefore, Joe had little 
claim to beauty; but, rather, 
as Frisco Jim expressed it, "was 
the dernedes' orn'ries'-lookin' 
beas' wes' of the Mississip/' 

Chip Moseby thought of his 
rich relative, and smiled. The 
criticism, harsh but just, fitted 
the dog in all respects with the 
one exception of his eyes. 
There spoke the Scotch collie 
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breed. They were beautiful, 
pathetic, dreamy j yet marred, 
from a poetical standpoint, 
by a dash of impishness found 
only in that cordially despised, 
but weirdly intelligent, race of 
canine outcasts — the cur. 

In the beginning Chip Mose- 
^y found him on the prairie. 
How he had ever wandered into 
the center of this trackless plain 
was indeed a mystery; but there 
he was, and commanded pity, 
even from a cow-puncher. Lost 
and leg-sore, famished for want 
of food and water, he waited 
dumbly for the three black 
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buzzards that wheeled in lazy 
circles above his head. 

Chip dismounted and sur- 
veyed his find in wonder, striving 
to decide whether to take the 
cur into camp or to put him 
out of misery for once and all 
by a merciful shot. Wisdom 
called aloud for the shot; but 
something — a half remembered 
something deep down in the 
inside of the man — ^whispered 
and made him hesitate. 

No, he could not decide; 
but, being a gambler by birth, 
taste, and education, he shifted 
the burden of responsibility to 
the back of Chance. The 
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process was simple. He reached 
for the heavy gun which lay 
upon his hip, and poised a silver 
dollar between the thumb and 
finger of his other hand. 

"Now, stranger," he observed 
cheerfully, "you're goin' to be 
the stakes of a show-down. 
Heads, you go to camp. Tails, 
you go to hell. You couldn't 
ask fer anything fairer'n that, 
could you?" 

He spun the coin and caught 
it in his open palm. The dog 
cocked his ears, and the Texan 
cocked his forty-four. Tails lay 
uppermost. 

"Yo' luck ain't changed much, 
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puppy," sighed the man, shifting 
his position for a cleaner shot 
at the back of the sick dog's 
head. "You've been elected 
this time, sure, an' — " 

Chip paused suddenly, won- 
dering why, but pausing. His 
victim whined faintly, raised a 
pair of gentle, fever-touched 
collie eyes, and waited. The 
cow-puncher eased the hammer 
of his gun and slid the weapon 
into his holster. 

"Dern the dawgl" he mut- 
tered beneath his breath. "It's 
jus' like some po' li'l' helpless, 
moon-eyed gal what's — what's 
callin' me a sneak!" 

[12] 
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Chip Moseby did not know 
he was muttering sentiment; 
but, alone on a wide green 
prairie with his pony and a dog, 
where none of his fellow rangers 
could see and laugh at him — 
well, it made no difference, 
anyway. 

From his saddle-tail he un- 
tied his water-flask, pouring its 
contents into his wide felt hat; 
then he added a bit of liquid 
from another and more precious 
flask, and made an offering to 
a new-found friend. The dog 
lapped it eagerly, and after a 
time, sat up on his haunches, 
to devour the last crumb and 
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fiber of Chip's last ration of corn 
bread and bacon, while the 
cow-man looked on and cursed 
him — ^horribly — but with a 
smile. 

Slipping, sliding, in the dip 
of his master s saddle, yet wag- 
ging a mangy tail to show that 
he understood, Joe was Chris- 
tened and rode twenty miles to 
camp. It was just an ordinary 
camp of twenty cow-men in 
charge of eighteen hundred long- 
horns "on the gaze.'' An idle 
existence at this season, moving 
as the big "bunch" listed, and 
dealing greasy cards at all times 
save when in the saddle or 
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snoring beneath the cold white 
stars. 

The cow-men lived, drank 
bad whisky, gambled, and 
died — sometimes from delirium 
tremens or snake-bite; at other 
times from purely natural causes, 
such as being trampled by a 
peculiarly active steer. A rem- 
nant they were of a long-departed 
hero type, still picturesque, yet 
lacking in certain vital attri- 
butes — mainly morality and a 
bath. 

II 

The camp accepted Joe for 
two reasons : firstly, because they 
did not care one way or the 
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other; secondly, because Chip 
Moseby had, on various occasions^ 
thrashed three of the cow-men 
in brutal, bare-knuckled fights — 
and the others had seen him do it. 
Therefore, nineteen more or less 
valuable criticisms were politely 
withheld. 

For four sweet days Joe ate, 
drank, and slumbered, recover- 
ing both in body and in nerve; 
then he rose up and began to 
take notice. The first thing he 
noticed was a lean-flanked, pow- 
erful dog that had dwelt in camp 
for the space of seven months 
and felt at home. The ^^homer' s" 
name was Tonque. He belong- 
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ed to a gentleman known famil- 
iarly as Greaser Sam, a gentle- 
man whose breeds were as badly 
mixed as Joe's — a fact to which 
pointed reference was made by 
jovial friends with frequency 
and impunity. 

Tonque was the only member 
in camp who openly resented 
Joe's advent. He first made 
pantomimic overtures, then dis- 
played a spleenish disappoint- 
ment at the stranger's gender 
and disposition. He bullied 
the new dog shamefully, took 
away the juiciest bones, nipped 
him in his tenderest spots, and 
cursed him in Mexican dog-lan- 
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guage, a thing conceded by all 
linguists to be — with the excep- 
tion of coyote talk — the vilest 
of obscene vituperation. 

Joe bore in silence for many 
days. He was a guest of 
Mr. Moseby, virtually a tender- 
foot, and uncertain of the eti- 
quette required in his delicate 
position. The master gave no 
orders, and what was a dog 
to do? True, a bite or two 
was nothing much, but an 
insult sinks far deeper than a 
tooth, and when the cattle-camp 
lay slumbering through the night, 
Joe's dog heart ached and troub- 
led him. It is a hopeless sort 
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of thing to stand a bullying for 
the sake of etiquette, but some- 
where through the mongrePs 
many breeds ran the blood of 
a gentleman dog; so Joe gave 
up his bones and took his bites 
without a growl. 

"Him damn coward!'' tittered 
Greaser Sam, pointing at the cur 
contemptuously with his soup- 
spoon. "Tha's fonny. Big dog- 

no fight." 

"How much d'ye think so?" 
inquired Chip Moseby, puffing 
at his corn-cob leisurely. 

"Fi' dollar!" chirped the 
Mexican cook, his little rat eyes 
twinkling. 
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"Make it ten," said Chip, with 
a careless shrug,"an'JoeUl chase 
that rabbit's whelp of yo'r'n 
plumb oiF'n the range." 

Greaser Sam laughed joyfully 
and produced a month's pay in 
silver and dirty notes. Yank 
Collins was made stakeholder, 
while Chip, stone deaf to the 
warnings of certain unbelievers, 
knocked the dottle from his pipe 
and whistled to his dog. Joe 
came over — for protection, it 
seemed — and laid a trembling 
chin on the master's knee. 

"Joe, ole man," asked Chip, 
in the tone of a mother's tender 
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solicitude, "is that there Mexican 
skunk a pesterin' of you?" 

The dog, of course, said notn- 
ing — that is, verbally — but his 
two great, glorious eyes spoke 
volumes. In them the master 
read this earnest, but respectful 
plea: 

"Mr. Moseby, sir, if you will 
only say the word and allow me 
to chew up that bow-legged 
saw-toothed son of a one-eyed 
Mexikin half-breed, I'll love you 
till the crack of doom!" 

The master, who was a gen- 
tleman fighter himself, smiled 
grimly, stroked the ugly head, 
and waved his pipe-stem in the 
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general direction of the bump- 
tious Tonque. 

^^All right, son, go eat him up 1'' 
It may here be stated that 
one of Joe's grandest qualities 
lay in strict obedience; or, fail- 
ing in the letter of command, 
he did his best. 

The incident occurred just 
after dinner, when the cow- 
punchers, replete with coffee and 
fried bacon, were enjoying a 
quiet smoke. They rose to a 
man, formed a whooping ring 
about the contestants for camp 
prestige, and wagered on the 
outcome. The battle, minus 
revolting details, was soon over 
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and all bets paid, for — briefly- 
Joe did his best. Only an angel 
or a ring-seasoned bull-terrier 
could have done more. Greaser 
Sam lost twenty dollars. Chip 
Moseby won ninety. Tonque, 
the bully, yelping in the dim 
distance, lost all of his pride, the 
better portion of one ear, and 
quite a depressing quantity of 
hide and hair. 

Joe barked once, a hoarse 
shout of unholy joy — which 
was only human, after all — then 
sat down modestly, licked his 
wounds, and counted up the cost 
of victory. He had made 
one enemy, and many friends; 
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but Greaser Sam was only a cook, 
anyway — so the sting of a dozen 
ragged bites was peace unutter- 
able. 

Later, Sam partially squared 
the account by pouring a dipper 
full of boiling grease on Joe's 
back. Thus, by the time ten 
inches of hide curled up, peeled 
off and healed again, the cur- 
dog loathed all breeds of Mexi- 
cans, and one in particular. 
Also, Joe suffered somewhat in 
the matter of scraps and bones; 
then affairs took a turn for the 
better. Greaser Sam, while revel- 
ing in a noontide siesta, inadvert- 
ently rolled on a rattlesnake, 
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and, in spite of a copious supply 
of antidote on hand, swelled up 
absurdly, made noises, and passed 
out in hellish agony. 

At the unpretentious funeral 
Joe controlled his features ad- 
mirably, with the one exception 
of his tail, which would wag 
itself in spite of every gentleman- 
ly instinct. This was wrong, of 
course, but a dog's ideas on the 
ethics of retribution are simple 
and direct. 

Joe was glad — very glad. He 
thrashed poor Tonque again — 
not from malice, but merely in 
a spirit of exuberance. One of 
his ancestors had been an Irish 
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setter, though Joe was unaware 
of it. 

Ill 
And now the waif began to 
find his own. He learned the 
profession of cow-punching, to- 
gether with the arts and observ- 
ances thereof. He could aid 
in a round-up nobly, for his 
wolf-hound length of limb gave 
speed, which made even the 
tough little broncos envious. At 
branding-time he could dive 
into the herd and "cut-out" any 
calf desired, then hold the evil- 
minded mother en tete-a-tete till 
the irons did their work. This 
saved the cow-men much exer- 
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tion, but was hard on the cattle^ 
and harder still, as it proved, on 

Joe. 

His deeds were praised just 
a fraction too highly, so the cur- 
dog lost his head, pufFed up 
with pride, and grew "sassy"— 
an elusive state to which even 
humans are subject, once or 
twice in every little while. It 
was borne in upon Joe that he 
owned the camp, the bucking 
broncos, the grazing long-horns^ 
and, yea, even the prairie itself 
for a most expansive sweep, and 
life seemed good to him. 

"Say, Chip," remarked Frisco 
Jim, with befitting solemnity, 
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<^thet there dawg o' yo'n is 
gettin' jes' too cocky fer to live 
a minute. He don't need 
nothin' but a straw hat, 'n' a 
toothpick shoved in his face, to 
put me in min' o' thet liT Eng- 
lish maverick v^hat herded with 
us las' Angus'. You reck'lect 
'im, Chip — one eye-glass 'n' a 
hired man fer to tote his shot- 
gun! 

Few cow-men, however, are 
troubled because of a cur-dog's 
vanity; therefore, they submitted 
to his patronizing familiarity 
and rebuked him not. They 
loved him for his grit, his speed, 
his brains. They flattered him 
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and spoiled him, sharing, on 
common terms, their board and 
bed — especially the bed com- 
posed of a rolled-up blanket with 
Joe on the outside. Of course, 
there were fleas — hundreds of 
fleas — but a hero of the plains 
soon learns to overlook the 
little things of life; besides, it 
was good to feel a warm dog in 
the small of a fellow's back 
when the wind was nippy and 
from the north. Thus Joe 
waxed fat and prospered in his 
pride. 

It is strange how a mongrel's 
breeds will crop out singly, and, 
for the time being, dominate 
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all other traits; yet this was the 
case with Joe. In a fight of 
any kind his bull-Irish came to 
the fore with a rush, the under- 
shot jaw figuring as a conspicuous 
racial mark. The wolf-hound 
strain developed solely when he 
caught a lean, healthy jack- 
rabbit in a straightaway race, 
brought him into camp, and ate 
him before the eyes of an 
admiring crowd. His keen, 
pathetic sensitiveness was no 
doubt inherited from the collie 
stock; but of that there is more 
to follow. 

At present Joe's cur-dog in- 
telligence and sense of humor 
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lay uppermost, leading him to 
the performance of tricks. These 
he could do without number, 
fetching, carrying, or standing on 
his hind legs to beg for bacon 
and applause. He could imitate 
a bucking bronco or a pawing 
bulL Also, he said his prayers 
in the manner of certain far- 
distant Christians — a feat, by 
the way, which none of his 
associates had achieved in years. 
He named the values of poker 
chips by barks, and finally, 
could nuzzle a deck of evil- 
smelling cards, selecting there- 
from any named ace or deuce- 
spot, an accomplishment which 
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was voiced abroad and thrilled 
the great Southwest with wonder 
and delight. 

Is it, then, to be niarveled at 
that a carelessly born dog, 
alone and surfeited with adula- 
tion, should weaken and lose his 
grip on modesty? Joe lost it, 
but not irrecoverably, for about 
this time he met his Waterloo, 
and a mangy Napoleon rested 
for a space on the isle of morti- 
fication. 

IV 

A light frost fell, and with 
it came the coyotes. Joe had 
never seen a coyote, and his in- 
terest was aroused — Irish inter- 
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est, mixed with American super- 
iority, A lazy white moon 
swung over the horizon, quench- 
ing the camp-fire's glow and 
flooding the plain with a ghostly^ 
glory. From far away in the 
east came a melancholy yappings 
and Joe rose up and listened. 
Suddenly, from nowhere, appear- 
ed the first coyote — a splendid, 
strapping specimen, with yellow 
black flanks and a flaunting, 
feathered tail. He took a clump 
of sage-brush at a bound, lit on 
his haunches, pointed his nose 
toward the sky's high dome, and 
loosed one quivering, ghoulish 
wail. 
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As has been said, the dog was 
interested. There was some- 
thing more. He was stricken 
dumb — paralyzed — by this cool 
effrontery. Here was an arro- 
gant stranger, sitting — without 
the courtesy of invitation — upon 
Joe's own prairie, disturbing the 
peace in a hateful, alien tongue. 
The serene cheek of it I A devil- 
lipped pitch-imp! yapping at 
Joe's moon! 

A pair of pathetic collie eyes 
swept slowly round the circle of 
recumbent cow-men, resting at 
last upon the master, and seem- 
ing, in camp vernacular, to 
inquire, as plain as words: ^^Fer 
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Gawd's sake^ Mr. Moseby, what 
ts itr 

A camp humorist kindly sup- 
plied the information. 

"That there's a hell- warbler. 
Sick him, Joe!" 

Joe took the suggestion with- 
out parley. A noiseless brown 
streak made out toward the 
serenader, but Mr. Coyote saw 
it coming. He ended his song 
with a crisp crescendo and de- 
parted in an easy, shambling lope. 
The dog was too much occupied 
to hear the coarse ripple of 
amusement following his exit, or 
to see the master stir a sleeper 
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with his foot and remark, with 
a widening grin: 

"Come, git up, Tony, 'n' see 
the spote. My dawg's a-makin' 
a tearin' ijjit of hisself, 

A more perfect stage could 
not have been desired; the moon 
for footlights, Tonque and nine- 
teen cow-men as the audience, 
a coyote for comedian, and Joe, 
of course, the star. The chase 
went south for half a mile, doubled 
on itself, and passed the camp 
again, the maneuver being re- 
peated six separate times, appar- 
ently for the benefit of those 
who watched. It was a close 
race, too, or seemed to be, for 
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seldom was the cur's black 
muzzle more than a yard or so 
behind his victim's flaunting tail. 

Never before had the wolf- 
hound breed cropped out so 
strongly. Joe ran low; his 
muscles ached and burned, his 
eyes protruded, and he whimper- 
ed in desire; yet, strive as he 
would, he failed to reduce the 
lead, while the beast in front 
reeled onward with a shambling 
lope. Think of it! A lope! 

But now Joe gained. He 
moaned aloud with joy. His 
blood was up, and he went for his 
enemy in crazy, heart-breaking 
leaps. Three times he snapped, 
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and bit nothing but his own dry 
tongue; then something happen- 
ed. The coyote, tiring of the 
game, took his foot in his hand, 
so to speak, and faded away as 
a woodcock leaves a weasel. 

Joe sat down and thought 
about it. Nothing short of a 
pistol-ball could travel like that 
little black dot on the far hori- 
zon. There was something wrong 
about the whole affair, but just 
what the cur-dog could not 
figure out. Possibly the cow- 
men might enlighten him and 
offer sympathy; so, with this 
false hope at heart, he went back 
slowly, his hot breath coming in 
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labored gasps, his stump tail 
sagging sadly. His reception, 
however, was very different from 
the one so fondly hoped. In- 
stead of pats and a courteous 
explanation, they greeted him 
with a roar of vulgar laughter — 
a taunt which stung him to the 
very quick. 

That dogs are sensitive to 
ridicule is a fact too patent to 
admit of argument; but collies, 
perhaps, are the most humanly 
sensitive of all. And this is 
where Joe's collie breed cropped 
out to stay. He was stunned at 
first. He couldn't take it in; 
but when the taunts continued, 
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the dog's already heated blood 
began to boil. He was fighting 
for his last torn shred of pride — 
and pride dies hard. 

He crouched beside the camp- 
fire, his rough hair bristling down 
his spine, his ugly nose distorted 
by an uglier wrinkle still. And 
when at last Sprig Flannigan — 
the humorist, by the way, who 
had sicked Joe on — laughed 
louder than the rest, and point- 
ed a derisive finger at the hero 
fallen low^, then the cur saw red 
and forgot to be a gentleman. 

At best a rawhide boot is a 
rather tough proposition, but 
joe bit through it, through the 
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trousers beneath, through flesh 
and sinew, till his strong teeth 
met. With a bellow of rage and 
pain, the humorist wrenched 
away and reached for his big blue 
gun. He was a quick man, but 
Chip Moseby was a fraction 
quicker. His hand flew out and 
disturbed the pot-shot aim, while 
the bullet went whining out 
across the prairie, impairing the 
market value of an innocent 
longhorn. 

"Drop it!" commanded Chip, 
then added, by way of pacifying 
argument: "Ef you had made 
a screamin' ass of yo'se'f like Joe 
had, an' we'd 'a' laughed 2ityou^ 
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burn mt ef you wouldn't want 
to cut our th'oats!" 

This was logic, but Sprig, in 
his misery, failed to see it. He, 
too, was Irish. His fingers ting- 
led on his smoking gun, while 
he urged his death-claim with a 
quivering chin. 

"Th' murtherin' divil's whelp! 
He's chawed a piece outer me 
laig.'' The dialect lacked purity; 
but so did Sprig, for that matter, 
so let it pass. 

Chip Moseby retorted prompt- 
ly and without any marked de- 
gree of sympathy: 

"Well, charge the so' place up 
to profit 'n' loss 'n' run 'n' tell yer 
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mommer. Now shet up, or Fll 
bloody yer dern nose/' 

This, also, was logic; besides. 
Sprig's nose had been bloodied 
once before, and memory ling- 
ered. Therefore, he dropped 
the discussion in a Christian 
spirit, tied up his leg with a 
whisky-soaked rag, and strove 
to forget the incident. 

V 

So much for the man's wound. 
The dog had received a deeper 
one — larger and more pitiless. 
A bull's-eye had been made of 
his vanity, and only death or 
the coyote's blood could soothe 
the pain away. 
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Next morning he tried to per- 
suade himself that it all had been 
a dream; but Sprig Flannigan 
limped, and a dog's heart doesn't 
ache so fiercely because of 
dreams. 

The day dragged on and 
on, but reached a close at last, 
A purple twilight came sneaking 
over the west, deeper, darker, 
till the lazy moon arose, and 
again the camp-fire paled — a 
lonely, flickering blotch on a 
vast white sea. And silence 
fell — God's silence, which a 
whisper mars like a curse on a 
woman's lips. 
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From out the east a whisper 
leaked — a faint yap! yap! that 
rose and sank again. Joe heard 
it, and strove to give no sign; 
but his hair would rise, and his 
]ips rolled back from his yellow 
fangs. Silence again, more holy 
than before; then a ghost-beast 
leaped the sage-brush, squatted 
and profaned the night with a 
shattered, driveling howl. 

"Hi, Joe!'' said a merry- 
hearted gentleman, "there's yer 
frien' a calling of you. Run 
along, son, 'n' play with him.'' 

This sally was received with 
a shout of mirth, and the dog 
arose and went; not toward 
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the cause of his degradation, 
but deep into the silent cattle- 
herd, where his soul — if dogs 
have souls — was empty of all 
save hate and shame alone. 

The nights which followed 
were, to Joe, a living death. 
With fateful punctuality the 
hell-warbler jumped the sage- 
brush and began his haunting 
serenade. He jeered at Joe, 
and drove him to the verge of 
hydrophobia. He called the 
dog by names unbearable, and 
dared him to a chase. Joe did 
try it once, just to prove the 
paradox to his canine mind. 
Thereafter he resorted to strate- 
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gy, and laid for Mr. Coyote, 
but without avail. 

This seemed to amuse the 
cow-men vastly, and each sad 
failure was a new delight to 
them. Somehow, they fancied 
the two words "humor" and 
"brutality'' to be synonymous, 
and wrought religiously upon 
that line. They took to 

tormenting Joe instead of watch- 
ing his old-time parlor tricks, 
which now, alas! were played no 
more. He had no heart for 
tricks, and even the ace and 
deuce-spot seemed to have lost 
their charm. The dog grew 
thin and hollow-eyed, moaning 
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and battling in his sleep, when 
false dreams gave his enemy 
into his jaws. 

Then the hell-warbler took 
to calling in the day-time, bring- 
ing his friends and family with 
him. He would glide into camp 
and steal something, then glide 
away unharmed, pursued by raw 
profanity and a pistol-ball. Joe 
loathed him, but was ashamed* 
No longer he waited for the 
cow-men's nightly jests, but at 
the sound of the first yapl yap/ 
he would rise from the camp- 
fire and slink away into the outer 
darkness, to hide his face from the 
sight of man. 
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Joe's cup of woe was full- 
and yet, not quite, for another 
trouble was to come upon him» 
His master went away. 

Chip Moseby had gone in the 
night — on a hurry-call — while 
the dog was stalking a certain 
coyote many miles from camp* 
Of course there might have been 
a trail, but a heavy rain was 
falling, which is bad for trails; 
and when a man in the West 
simply goes away — well — none 
but fools, or sheriffs, follow aften 

And now was Joe alone in- 
deed. For a time even the 
coyote was forgotten in a grief 
for the one square man who had 
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ofFered pats^ low-spoken words, 
and a sympathetic eye. Shame 
and bitterness, for a dog, are 
hard to bear; but grief for a 
loved one whisked into the 
Great Unknown is a pang un- 
dreamed by man. It rends him, 
while his dog heart slowly breaks, 
and he, too, slips away, to hunt 
— who knows? — till he licks a 
master's spirit-hand. 

The Mexican dog Tonque 
was lapsing into arrogance of 
late. Joe thrashed him soundly, 
but got no pleasure out of it, 
thus proving to himself that his 
case was bad. Then he wan- 
dered away on the prairie alone, 
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and made a find. It wasn't 
much in itself — a calfskin to- 
bacco-pouch — but it belonged 
to Chip Moseby. Joe nosed it 
once, and hope came trickling 
back to him. And now the 
collie stock cropped out again, 
assisted by that other and much 
maligned canine strain — the cur. 
Joe noted the distant camp, drew 
an imaginary line between it 
and his find, and he knew that 
the master's bronco had traveled 
north. 

This was enough. The ugly 
ears lay back, the long limbs 
stretched themselves in a swinging 
stride. Straight as a shaft to- 
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ward the pole-star sped a faith- 
ful dog, while his heart beat high 
with a bounding, hungering joy* 
Somewhere in the north his 
master waited, and behind him 
lay the camp, the jeering cow- 
men, and a gang of mad coyotes 
yapping at the stars. 

Then, suddenly, Joe stopped 
— so suddenly that he slid. For 
a long, long time he sat motion- 
less upon his haunches; but at 
last he arose, looked northward 
with one wistful glance, then 
trotted back to camp. 

Now this, in a human, might 
be called heroic courage, or even 
majestic pride. In a cur, it has 
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no name; but a brazen hell- 
warbler was still at large — and 
the cur remembered it. 

VI 

The next time Joe gave Ton- 
que a thrashing, he did enjoy it 
— to the very marrow; also, he 
ate a square meal, and began to 
study the habits of coyotes from 
a scientific standpoint. 

^^Say, Joe," said Frisco Jim, 
with his greasy smile, ^^why 
don't you put some salt on yo' 
cousin's tail?" 

Joe passed the jest and insult 
without apparent notice, for now 
he had other fish to fry. To be 
explicit, he went out and lay 
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down among the long-horns, 
hoping the fumes of their smok- 
ing bodies might disguise his 
scent. If Mr. Coyote chanced 
to wander carelessly among the 
cattle, as he did at times, then — 
perhaps I But Mr. Coyote 

laughed, as one derides a tender- 
foot, and bored a hole in the 
wind with his shambling lope. 

This was disappointing, at 
least from the dog's side of it, 
but the next encounter proved 
to be of greater interest to all 
concerned, and these were many. 
Joe made a wide detour, assault- 
ed the enemy in his rear, and 
got him pocketed in a bunch of 
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sleeping cattle. This was well. 
The coyote's only road to hope 
lay directly across the backs of 
several hundred steers; a per- 
ilous path, at best, for the beasts 
rose up in unexpected places, 
thus causing the racetrack to 
become lumpy and uncertain. 
The long-horns are peaceful 
creatures as a rule; but think, 
my friend ! If you yourself were 
wakened suddenly from dreams 
of cuds and luscious grass by a 
charging coyote and a whimper- 
ing, foaming dog, perhaps you 
would think from a bovine point 
of view. At any rate, the cattle 
made progress difficult, and once 
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the race was all but run. A big 
steer tossed the coyote twenty 
feet; but another one tossed 
Joe at the same instant, so honors 
were even, so to speak. 

And now, indeed, was pan- 
demonium loosed upon the 
night. The terror-stricken cattle, 
fleeing from they knew not 
what, surged backward, bellow- 
ing; in frenzy rushing round 
and round in a swiftly converg- 
ing circle, tightening into a sort 
of whirlpool knot, known tech- 
nically upon the plains as a 
^^cattle mill." In daylight a 
^^mill" is dreaded. At night — 
well, ask the cow-men. 
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^^Wake up, boysl'' screamed 
Denver Ed, seeking his tethered 
bronco on the run. "Joe's 
millin' the meat fer to ketch his 
fool ki-yote!" 

Now, whether or not it was 
really Joe's design, is a matter 
beyond the ken of man; but this 
we know, ere sweet tranquillity 
was restored again, the cow- 
punchers had expended their 
uttermost supply of plainsmen's 
three P's, which is to say — pow- 
der, perspiration, and profanity. 
Yet peace and order did arrive 
at last, and when it came, a little 
black dot was yapping on the 
far horizon, while Joe sneaked, 
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panting, into camp, defeated 
again, but hopeful. The gods 
had almost smiled upon him. 
With the cow-men he wasn't 
quite so popular. 

Twice more the cur-dog fail- 
ed — failed by a narrow margin, 
though — and the days slipped 
one by one away. Each day 
was a brooding time for the 
memories of wrongs and ridicule, 
a yearning time for the loved 
one waiting in the north. Each 
night the coyote took the sage- 
brush at a flying leap, and stab- 
bed the stillness with his hideous, 
ghoulish cry. 
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One day Joe lay thinking — 
hard. Suddenly he cocked liis 
ears, took a short stroll on the 
prairie and came back satisfied; 
then he waited many days for 
chance and a cold, propitious, 
wind. It came — an icy whistler 
— tearing from out the east, till 
the broncos backed their tails 
against it; while the men blas- 
phemed and built a bigger fire. 

At twilight Joe stole out beside 
a clump of sage-brush, scratching 
till he made a hole. In this 
he squatted, his black nose point- 
ing dead toward the blast, the 
seven senses of his every breed 
alert for trouble. 
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Again came night, but with- 
out the lazy moon. Again 
came silence, save for the moan- 
ing of the wind; the wind and 
one other wail — a i^Antyap I yap I 
that dribbled from out the east, 
A horrid note, a very caricature 
of sound, yet music now to the 
ears of the waiting dog I Near- 
er it came, and nearer still; no 
longer an echo down the wind, 
but a full, deep-throated chal- 
lenge, mingled with the pattering 
of velvet feet. It came! A rush 
— a swish — the shadow of a 
ghost-beast sailing over the sage- 
brush in a beautiful, unsuspicious 

leap. 
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'Twas a perfect leap, high, 
graceful, grand; but it had its 
disadvantages. In mid air the 
coyote saw his fate beneath him,, 
and tried to turn. He did turn,, 
partially, and lit upon his back. 
In an instant Joe was all over 
him. 

Of the bliss and sublime 
brutality of that battle in the 
dark, none save Joe alone will 
ever know. But, oh, the glory 
of it! The feel of a scuiflling 
enemy beneath his paws, when 
teeth met flesh and bone, to lock 
with a rasping click! The sav- 
age joy of a foeman fighting back 
at last, frothing, tearing, in a 
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coward's fury of despair! The 
peace unutterable when the 
quivering brute lay dead! 

Joe closed his eyes and rested. 
His throat-grip was still upon 
his prey, a grip which relaxed 
not once till the coyote's body 
was dragged across the plain, till 
it lay beside the camp-fire, 
bloody, limp, and stilL 

^^By Gawd^he s got^ im r roared 
a wondering sentinel, and the 
camp woke up and cheered. 

They formed a ring about the 
victor and applauded him; but 
he backed away and snarled. 
He hadn't asked applause. He 
wanted justice — justice for a dog. 
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The cow-men looked and 
marveled. A dozen hands reach- 
ed out to pat the ugly head, for 
human beasts can honor courage, 
even in a lesser beast; but the 
cur remembered many things. 
The black nose wrinkled wick- 
edly; the coarse hair bristled 
down his spine; he barked — one 
curse of anger and contempt — 
then turned and left the camp. 

In vain they whistled after him ; 
in vain they shouted and called 
his name; but their voices were 
lost in the rush of icy wind, and 
the dog was gone. 

Not once did Joe look back. 
He settled down into a tireless, 
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swinging trot — measured, mo- 
notonous — but having for its 
goal a loved one waiting some- 
where in the trackless north. 
His soul was satisfied; his dog 
heart beat with the peaceful 
pride of one who has wiped a 
stain away. There was blood 
upon his coat — the blood of an 
enemy — and Joe could look his 
master in the face. 
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